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SPOILING THE STRONG MAN. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 12, 1867. 

PROPOSE for a subject this evening, 

Christ’s method of healing diseases, cast- 
jng out devils, &c, ; and I will call attention to 
the principle that he brings to view where he 
says, ‘* No man can enter into a strong man’s 
house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind 
the strong man; and then he will spoil his 
house.” That illustration presents Christ’s 
work against the devil in healing diseases of 
all kinds, in a two-fold way. One thing that 
he did was to bind the strong man; and the 
other was to spoil his house; or in other 
words, one thing was to overcome the great 
principality concerned in all diseases, and the 
other was to heal individual cases. 

The idea may perhaps be brought more 
clearly to view, by reference to the system of 
slavery. A person in working against slavery 
might operate in these two ways: On the one 
hand, he might go to work to undermine the 
whole system and demolish it as a political 
power, setting its subjects al/ free ; and then, 
on the other hand, he might go to work to liber- 
ate individual slaves. 

Following that illustration, it is obvious that 
these two forms of operation against an evil 
principality would assist each other. In pro- 
portion as you got advantage of the general 
system of slavery, you would have power to 
emancipate individuals; and in proportion as 
you carried on operations in the way of eman- 
cipating individuals, it would tend to give you 
power over the system. 

Take for another example the way the phy- 
sicians met the cholera in New York city a 
year ago last summer. Their principal effort 
was to suppress the disease asa whole. They 
organized themselves not so much to cure 
individuals, as to make war on the principality 
of this plague, by flooding all places where any 
infection could be supposed to exist with their 
disinfecting agents. They undertook to crush 
the power of the disease without waiting for 
its attack on individuals. That was one line 
of operations. Another was to try and cure 
specific cases as they appeared. It is evident 
that working in both these forms was neces- 
sary, and one operation helped the other. In 
proportion as their efforts to suppress the 
whole epidemic were effectual, they acted fa- 
vorably on all individual attacks, lessening 





their power and fatality. So, on the other 
hand, in proportion to the victorious treatment 
of individual cases, was the vitality of the epi- 
demic weakened. 

It is interesting to trace the history of 
Christ’s operations in overcoming the wicked 
one. He had no sooner entered upon his ca- 
reer than we read that he “ was led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted of the 
devil,” and was there forty days and forty 
nights. In that time were transacted the 
great operations by which he bound the 
“strong man armed.” That was before he 
undertook to heal individual cases. He met 
the strong man armed there in the wilder- 
ness, ana overcame him. You can see that 
he was doing that, by one simple fact. Ina 
certain case where his disciples failed to cast 
out a devil, and wanted to know why, “ He 
said unto them, his kind can come forth by 
nothing but by prayer and fasting.” In a 
case of extreme difficulty, prayer and fasting 
were called for. Well, there in the wilderness, 
we are told that he fasted forty days. He 
was engaged there in a long, tremendous 
struggle of spirit—forty days of fasting and 
praying in the personal presence of the devil. 
There he overcame the strong man armed ; and 
the next thing he did was toreturn in the power 
of the Spirit into Galilee. Now he is ready to 
spoil the strong man’s goods. Now comes the 
second operation. He could not have done that 
before he had gone into that fasting struggle 
and encounter, by which he took possession of 
the spirit that presided over all diseases. He 
mastered the epidemic in the spiritual world. 

He went on and cured all manner of diseases 
himself, for a long time; and finally he ap- 
pointed seventy disciples to go out two by two, 
and they went forth with the same power. 
They cast out devils and healed the sick. So 
the process of spoiling the strong man’s goods 
went on. Now is there any evidence that 
Christ in the midst of these external victories 
still had his eye on the wicked one—the spir- 
itual power which is the generic cause of all 
diseases? Yes; because that when his dis- 
ciples came back rejoicing at their success, he 
said to them, “‘I beheld Satan, as lightning, 
fall from heaven !’’ evidently meaning that he 
saw a victory over the principality going on, 
whilst they saw only the dealing with specific 
diseases. Thus we trace with certainty his 
twofold operation. We see that he was at 
work scientifically, and that the curing of dis- 
eases in a specific way, was only the conspic- 
uous part of what he was doing. The dy- 
namic part was, overcoming the devil and the 
demons concerned in disease. And that was 





going on by prayer and fasting, antecedent to, 
and separate from, his cure of specific diseases. 


After the temptation and the victory in the 
wilderness, the devil departed from him for a 
season. But the attack was renewed in Geth- 
semane, and Christ’s grand victory was reached 
at the crucifixion. The generic victory in 
the wilderness was followed by specific and 
conspicuous miracles, relating mostly to the 
body ; but the generic victory in Gethsemane 
was followed by greater miracles—by his own 
resurrection to begin with, and afterwards by 
the day of Pentecost and all the moral and 
spiritual triumphs of the gospel. 

The pivotal idea in all this, and one that we 
ought never to forget, is, that the real cause of 
Christ’s victories in healing diseases and com- 
municating to his disciples the same power, was 
back in his forty days’ fast. There was 
where he bound the strong man armed. And 
so the cause of the day of Pentecost and of 
all the victories that followed from that time 
onward, was what took place in the garden of 
Gethsemane and on the cross, in the judging 
of the prince of this world and overcoming 
him. Now there is no reason why any of us 
should not take part in that same work, why 
we should not expect to be co-workers with 
Christ in saving souls and in saving bodies, and 
for that purpose yield ourselves to the Spirit as 
he did, and find out a way as he did to over- 
come the devil. If we overcome the devil by 
spiritual labor, by fasting and prayer, and 
whatever is really required to overcome him in 
curselves, we shall become mediums of God’s 
power to overcome the devil in others ; and if 
we overcome the devil in our souls, we shall 
overcome him in our bodies; and if we over- 
come the devil in other’s souls, we shall 
overcome him in their bodies, and thus become 
mediums of the same power that Christ had, 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 7. 
BY J. H. N. 


Y very long letter to Prof. Bush, pub- 
lished in the last CrrcuLar, discouraged 
him, and was virtually the end of our regular 
epistolary discussion. ‘That letter was dated 
Nov. 6, 1845. I got no more from him till 
Jan. 24, 1846, except the following short note 
of apology : 
PROF. BUSH TO. J. H. N. 
New York, Nov. 19, 1845, 
Mr. 
Dear Sir :—I have been trying some days, 
to find an hour to reply to your last. letter, but 
from press of business have been unable. I 
am just upon the point of absenting myself 


Noyes: 
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from the city for two or three weeks, and must 
defer writing till I return. 


I see little prospect that we can agree in an 
estimate of what I consider the heavenly doc- 
trine. But if lam “of Swedenborg,” you, I 
think, are “ of Paul,” in the party sense of the 
phrase. I cannot put Paul above the Evangel- 
ists till I can put a commentary above the text. 


I feel as certain of the principles of my own 
nature, with which Swdenborg deals, as I can 
of the truths of any interpretation of Scripture 
which he goes against, not even excepting the 
24th of Matthew. 

But I have no time to enlarge at present. 

Very respectfully, 


Yours, Gro. Busu. 


Mr. Bush’s subsequent letters were written, 
notin pursuance of his original attempt to 
convert me, but to complain of some articles 
on Swedenborg which I published in the Per- 
fectionist. If this series of Swedenborgiana 
may be assumed to be interesting to our read- 
ers, I can promise them plenty more of the 
same kind, in the rehearsal of that subsequent 
controversy, partly printed and partly episto- 
lary. I went on to discuss in our little paper 
Swedenborg’s doctrines of the Internal Sense, 
of the Godhead, of the Second Advent &c., 
and finally hinted at his doctrine concerning 
Pellicacy and Conecubinage. This hint drew 
out Prof. Bush in a vehement protest and 
entreaty of charity ; which again drew me out 
in a full exposure of Swedenborg’s sexual mo- 
rality. I thus give the readers a forelook at 
what remains. Shall I go on? 


While waiting for an answer, I will play an 

interlude of 
ODDS AND ENDS. 
SWEDENBORG’S METHOD OF FORCING FAITH, 

[This wis written to go with the long letter as a note to p. 
314, top of center column, but was omitted to reduce the dose.) 

Mahomet said that miracles would be of no use, 
and uniformly answered those who demanded them, 
as Christ answered the Jews on certain occasions—“A 
wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, but no sign shall be given it.” Swedenborg 
professed not to desire miracles, because miracles 
compel belief, and compelled belief is not sound and 
lasting. But, besides the fact that this objection did 
not prevent Christ from working miracles, we may 
observe that Swedenborg’s actual method of enforc- 
ing his dogmas was quite as compulsory as wonder. 
working would have been. In nearly all of his 
writings his way is, first to state and discuss a doc- 
trine, and then to add a “memorable relation,” in 
which the direct testimony of the Lord or of angels 
and spirits, or facts seen supernaturally by himself 
in the spiritual world, are brought forth as un- 
answerable confirmations of the doctrine. If he 
wishes to prove that Luther’s doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is false and was adopted corruptly, he 
produces Luther himself as a witness; i. e. he as- 
sures us that Luther told him in the spiritual world 
that he adopted that doctrine merely for the sake of 
widening the breach between the reformed churches 
and the Pope. If he wishes to force a new inter- 
pretation on one of Paul’s sayings, he tells us that 
Paul in person authorized him to doso. (See Hobart’s 
Life of Swedenborg, p. 44.) Every important prop- 
osition is established by a voice from heaven or by 
angelic affidavits. Now to a mind that is princi- 
pled in Swedenborgian marvelousness, these reports 
from the world of spirits have all the compelling 
force of miracles, and even more, for they not only 
carry the weight of supernatural authority as mira- 
cles do, but they point out the exact proposition to 
be believed, which miracles do not. I have never 





seen the equal of Swedenborg’s system for exacting 

servile submission to supernatural evidence. 
SWEDENBORG’S INAUGURAL VISION. 

[Referred to in the long letter p. 315 middle of center column.] 

From Swedenborg, says Mr. White, we 
have no description of the momentous event 
of 1745, when he received his commission ; 
but from his friend, M. Robsahm, of Stockholm, 
we draw the following : 

“I inquired of Swedenborg where and in 
what manner his revelations began. He said— 

“¢T was in London, and dined late at my 
usual quarters, where I had engaged a room, in 
which to prosecute my studies in natural phi. 
losophy. I was hungry and ate with great ap- 
petite. Towards the end of the meal [ re- 
marked that a kind of mist spread before my 
eyes, anc I saw the floor of my room covered 
with hideous reptiles, such as serpents, toads, 
and the like. [A Ja delirium tremens.] I was 
astonished, having all my wits about me, being 
perfectly conscious. The darkness attained its 
height and then passed away. I now saw a 
man sitting in the corner of the chamber. As 
I had thought myself alone, I was greatly fright- 
ened, when he said to me, ‘ Eat not so much.’ 
My sight again became dim, but when I recov- 
ered it I found myself alone in my room. The 
unexpected alarm hastened my return home. 
I did not suffer my landlord to perceive that 
anything had happened, but thought over the 
matter attentively, and was not able to attrib- 
ute it to chance or any physical cause. 

“¢ The following night the same man appeared 
to me again. I was this time not at all alarmed. 
The man said—‘I am God, the Lord, the Crea- 
tor, and Redeemer of the world. I have chosen 
thee to unfold to men the spiritual sense of the 
Holy Scripture. I will myself dictate to thee 
what thou shalt write.’ 


“«The same night the world of spirits, hell 
and heaven, were convincingly opened to me 
where I found many persons of my acquaint- 
ance of all conditions. From that day forth I 
gave up all worldly learning, and labored only 
in spiritual things, according to what the Lord 
commanded me to write. Thereafter the Lord 
daily opened the eyes of my spirit, to see in 
perfect wakefulness what was going on in the 
other world, and to converse, broad awake, with 
angels and spirits.’” 

TRICKS OF THE ANGELS. 


That Swedenborg’s angels were very imper- 
fect and unveracious specimens even of human- 
ity, may be seen from the following anecdote. 
Mr. White says: 

“The first volume of the Arcana Coelgstia fell 
still-born from the press. Swedenborg in his 
“diary” describes his failure and accounts for 
its causes thus : 

“<T have received letters, informing me that 
not more than four copies have been sold in the 
space of two months. I communicated this to 
the angels. They were surprised, but they said 
it must be left to the Lord’s providence, &c.’ 

“ He had consulted the angels as to the num- 
ber of copies he ought to print, but he found 
them poor, because pliable, advisers. They 
merely perceived his evangelical purpose, and if 
he proposed an edition of five hundred, or ten 
thousand, they equally approved. Hence he 
writes— 

“¢T have been taught by manifold experience, 





that angels and spirits will sanction counsels as 
wise and advantageous, which are quite the re- 
verse. They only regard the good intention, 
and can be induced to affirm anything, which 
promises to advance it.’” [This -is very much 
like the experiences of modern Spiritualists. ] 


SWEDENBORG’S DISCOVERY OF THE SEVENTH 
PLANET, 

In Mr. Emerson’s eulogy of Swedenborg’s 
scientific character, cited in a previous num- 
ber, he says: 

“TItseems that Swedenborg anticipated much 
science of the nineteenth century ; anticipated 
in astronomy the discovery of the seventh planet 
—-but unhappily, not the eighth,” &c. 

According to Mr. White, it seems that un- 
happily he did not. anticipate the diseovery 
of the seventh in any original way. Here is 
Swedenborg’s theory of the birth of the plan- 
ets, and Mr. White’s comments thereon: 


“The Sun was overspread with effluvias, flow- 
ing in abundance in every direction from him. 
These in course of time condensed, and formed 
a nebulous expanse, like the white of an egg, in 
which he was enclosed. On the outer surface of 
this exhalation a crust, like the shell of an egg, 
was formed. The Sun thus hemmed in, burned 
to be delivered. His fiery energies at last 
gathered force to crack the shell, which broke 
inte as many masses as there are Planets. 


“For a while they lay round ‘the burning 
bosom of their father sucking, as it were, at his 
teats;’ but presently he began to cast forth 
other exhalations, which turned into Auras, and 
they into Ether, which wrapped itself like swad- 
dling clothes about the infant Planets. 


“ Ensphered in Ether, and through the Ether 
impelled by the Sun, ‘ the Planets commenced 
to rotate and to creep, and then to dance like 
little children, in quick and short circuits around 
their father. Slowly and by degrees they moved 
into wider and wider orbits, and were thus 
gradually weaned from direct dependence on his 
glowing bosom. 

“Seven children, seven Planets, were in this 
way born from the Sun &c.’ 


“On this statement,” says Mr. White, “ has 
been hung the absurd story that Swedenborg 
foretold the existence of Uranus, the seventh 
Planet, discovered by Herschel in 1781. ‘ The 
Sun and Seven Planets’ had been talked about 
from the mystical significance of the number 
seven, from the days of Pythagoras. Some- 
times the Sun was reckoned the seventh, some- 
times the Moon, and some conjectured the exist- 
ence of aseventh in the inordinate space between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter: a speculation 
justified in the subsequent discovery of the troop 
of Planetoids. To settle the question, if there 
be any, that Swedenborg had no peculiar mean. 
ing or credit in the mention of Seven Plan- 
ets, I need go no further than a book now on 
my table, Carlyle’s ‘ History of Frederick the 
Great.” At Reinsburg, Prince Frederick’s resi- 
dence, writes Mr. Carlyle, ‘ the moat bridge had 
upon it Seven Statues representing the Seven 
Planets, each holding in her hand a glass lamp in 
the form of a globe. Vol. IZ, p.69. That 
was in 1739. [Swedenborg’s speculation was 
published in 1745.]  * dh Nw If proof 
were wanting that he was as ignorant as his con- 
temporarjes of Uranus and Neptune and the 
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scores of little Earths which revolve between 
Mars and Jupiter, it would be supplied in his 
treatise on the Earths in the Universe, wherein 
[ though he reports all about the ihhabitants 
of the six planets then known, and the Moon ], 
there is not the slightest hint of any world out- 
side Saturn.” 

ONE OF SWEDENBORG’S SCIENTIFIC ABORTIONS. 

From White’s Biography. 

“The English Parliament in 1714, offered a 
reward of £10,000, £15,000, and £20,000 re- 
spectively, for a method of ascertaining the long- 
itude within 60, 40, and 30 miles. [In 1718 
when Swedenborg was about thirty years old, 
he published a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Attempis to 
Jind the Longitude by means of the Moon.’| In 
1735, John Harrison came to London from Lin- 
colnshire with a time-piece he had constructed 
for the same purpose. After thirty years of 
delay and experiment, an Act was passed in 
1765 awarding the £20,000 to Harrison—one 
half to be paid on his explaining the construc- 
tion of his chronometer, and the other half as 
soon as it was proved that the instrument could 
be made by others. After some disputes, Har- 
rison received the whole £20,000, in 1767. 


“Whilst the question was approaching a 
settlement in 1766, Swedenborg [then seventy- 
eight years old, and twenty years gone in 
spiritualism], appeared upon the scene. We 
have an account of his procedure in a commu- 
nication addressed by himself to the Stockholm 
Academy of Sciences, as follows :— 


Stockiolm, 10th September, 1766. 

“It is incumbent upon me to present to the 
Royal Academy the enclosed ‘ Method of Finding 
the Longitudes of places on Land or at Sea by 
Iunar Observations ; which method I have 
published at Amsterdam ; and as it is the only 
way of finding Longitudes by the Moon, I wish 
to make this report concerning it. 

“When it was published, I sent copies to the 
Hague, to the Academies in Holland and Ger- 
many, to Copenhagen, and to the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris. 

‘After my arrival in London, I presented 
my respects to Lord Morton (President of the 
Society there), on the 19th of May last, who 
told me that on the 24th, the Board of Longi- 
tude (which is a committee of select learned 
men) would meet at the Admirality House, and 
decide about Harrison’s chronometer for find- 
ing the Longitude at sea. 

“There I met the Bourd, and delivered to 
them ten copies of my pamphlet, which the 
Secretary received and laid on the table. The 
Board did not believe there was any method of 
finding the Longitude by the Moon, and 
resolved that Mr. Harrison should receive the 
proposed premium. 

“] have since been informed that several 
learned astronomers have approved of my 
method, and are now working out ephemerides 
to bring the same into effect. This may be 
done several times in a night when the moon 
and stars are visible ; and as soon as the ephem- 
erides are worked out, the Longitude will be 
correctly found. 

“ As to the certainty and possibility of find- 
ing the Longitude at sea by the chronometer 
which the London committee have approved, 
time will shew, particularly as the seamen of 
Holland, France and Spain will have to try it 


without the Inventor’s presence, especially 
those who sail to the East Indies. 
“Em. SwepENBORG.” 

Time has shown. Harrison’s chronometer has 
become the talisman of navigation—almost 
the twin of the magnetic compass. And here 
is Swedenborg in his last days, attempting to 
cast distrust upon it, and supersede it by the 
lunar method—which, by the by, was not orig- 
inal with him, and which he never perfected. 
It is difficult to imagine a more contemptible 
position. The American Cyclopedia, though 
edited and written by his admirers, does not 
allude to his labors in its.article on Longitude. 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS AND WRONGS. 


HE position of woman, is a favorite theme 
with writers on political economy, and top- 
ies pertaining to the structure of society. The 
amount of her freedom is justly regarded as an 
index of the degree of civilization to which a 
nation or community of people have attained. 
With this fact for a base of operations, the ad- 
vocates of woman’s elevation are investigating 
and holding up to public view the various 
particulars in which woman still falls short of 
the freedom that belongs to her in the highest 
civilization. They are very successful in their 
attempts to show the short-comings of society 
in this respect. For one thing they demon- 
strate that woman’s right to a complete educa- 
tion is denied her. The complaint is made that 
man arrogates to himself the right to alf those 
branches of education that qualify people to en- 
ter the professions and to hold offices of trust or 
emolument. Another complaint made against 
society is, that male competition, as well as cus- 
tom, crowds her even from those handicrafts 
which do not require much special mental train- 
ing, and to which woman is specially adapted. 
It is not my purpose to deny the truth of 
these charges against society. Indeed f am 
glad to see the facts investigated. But what 
I wish to do, is to find, if possible, the exact 
spot where the shoe pinches—to know what are 
the real obstacles to the attainment of woman’s 
prerogatives in these particulars. It is.of little 
use to inveigh in a general way, against the self- 
ishness of man which all know so generally 
prevails, without indicating the particular 
modes in which that selfishness operates to rob 
woman of her rights. 
Not long since, while conversing with a young 
lady just past her teens, respecting her opportu- 
nities for education and employment in the 
world, she told me that after having attained to 
a tolerable proficiency in the common branches 
of learning she had a purpose to go on and at- 
tain to a higher grade of scholarship. She said 
that upon consulting an elderly woman, she was 
strongly advised against making the attempt. 
This advice was founded on the probability that 
she would be married within a few years, and 
then what would all this extra expense and 
effort for education amount to? Just nothing at 
all. What use has a woman whose whole at- 
tention is taken up with the cares of husband, 
household and children, tor a knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, or even music? In deference to 
the opinion of one who had every opportunity 
to observe closely, and form a true judgment 
of the workings of the social machinery, the 





young lady took the advice thus sagely given 


her, and curbed her aspirations for a better 
education. 


Now I would inquire if this incident does 
not strongly suggest the inquiry whether mar- 
riage, with its concomitants of household 
cares and involuntary propagation, is not one 
of the greatest obstructions to the highest de- 
velopment of woman’s intellect, as well as to 
the attainment of the advantages that naturally 
pertain to such development? The inquiry still 
further suggests itself, whether such lack of 
thorough training of the mental faculties on the 
part of mothers, does not tend to perpetuate 
mental incapacity in the children, and thus 
hinder the advance of civilization in the world? 

Another part of this same young lady’s ex- 
perience shows one very strong reason why 
women are crowded out of some kinds of 
handiwork to which they are perhaps better 
adapted than men. She, with several others of 
her sex, was employed as a compositor in a 
printing-office. In course of time they had 
their trade pretty well learned, when one of them 
was married, and was of course obliged to leave 
the business. Then another was married 
and thus the proprietors of the office were liable 
to continual and sudden desertions, without re- 
ceiving a fair remuneration for the trouble 
and expense of instructing new beginners in 
the art. Now in the case of a man, in 
similar circumstances, marriage would make 
no difference; or rather it would make him 
more useful by giving additional motives 
for constancy in business. Can it be wondered 
at in cases like this, that employers should pre- 
fer man’s help to woman’s? Is it not clear that 
marriage, which is liable at any moment to kid- 
nap a woman away from her position as a use- 
ful producer, and make her the servant of 
some man, isa great obstacle in the way of 
woman’s standing on an equal footing with man 
in the industrial world 2 


To sum up what I had in mind, it appears 
clear to me that marriage and familism as they 
now prevail in the world, are the great stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of woman’s assuming the 
position which her champions claim for her, and 
which they assert are the prerequisites of the 
highest civilization. Whoever aspires to the 
position of a successful championship of woman's 
rights, should grapple with these stumbling- 
blocks, throw them out of the way, and de- 
vote himself to the establishment of that form 
of society which shall give her fair play. 


H. J. 8. 





Tne Narcotics oF DIFFERENT NaAtions.—Dr, 
Caffe, in the Journal des Connaissances Medicales, has 
an interesting article on the statistics of intoxication, 
With regard to intoxicating drugs he says: Siberia 
has its fungus; Turkey, India, and China have their 
opium ; Persia, India, Turkey, and Africa, from Mo- 
rocco down to the Cape of Good Hope, and even the 
Indians of Brazil, have their hemp and hashish ; In- 
dia, China, and the Eastern Archipelago have their 
betel and betel-pepper ; the islands of the Pacific have 
their daily hava; Peru, and Bolivia their eternal coca ; 
New Grenada, and the chains of the Himalaya their 
red thorny apple ; Asia, America, and the whole world 
perhaps patronize tobacco; the English and Germans 
have hops, and the French have lettuce. Of all these 
drugs tobacco is that which claims sovereignty over 
the largest portion of the human race, for its votaries 
are stated at 900 millions; opium fortunately does not 
boast more than 400 millions; but hashish, a drug 





quite as intoxicating as opium, is commonly indulged 
in by 300 millions of people. Betel, which, in point 
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of fact, is hardly more than a gentle stimulant, ex- 
tends its sway over about 100 millions. Coca, the 
virtues of which have scarcely been sufficiently 
studied, except by Professor Mantegazza, of Milan, 
can barely muster 10 millions of people; and all the 
other drugs taken together, including the Ilex vomito- 
ria of Florida, are used by about 25 millions of the 


human race. 
—London Field. 


TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 


xI. 
THE ENGLISH RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


I HAVE been requested to describe some points of 
the English railroad system, wherein it differs 
from ours. First as to the cars. Suppose three or 
four old-fashioned stage-coach bodies, placed end 
to end, or rather united in one construction, with 
one roof extending over all, and a common floor; 
the whole mounted on axletrees and wheels, without 
any truck-movement; this is, substantially, an En- 
glish rail-car. You have externally, first, a window 
with its lower outer corner rounded, then a square 
window in a door, then another window like the first ; 
and this arrangement is repeated three, and some- 
times four times. Internally, you have (commencing 
from the rear), first, a seat fronting the direction of 
the train, then (omitting the middle bench of the 
stage-coach) a seat vis-a-vis to the other, backed by 
a partition, and a door in the side between them. 
The same arrangement of seats and door occurs in 
the other compartments of the car. There is no in- 
side communication between them, none between 
different cars, and none between the cars and the 
locomotive. Each seat is intended for five persons, 
giving ten to a compartment. The passengers, by 
this plan, enter at the side,f{and when the car is filled, 
une half ride facing forward, and the other half 
facing backward. 

There are three classes of coaches or compartments, 
viz., first, second, and third, with corresponding 
fares, and they may be found side by side in the 
same car. In outside appearance ull the cars are 
plain, without much glitter or varnish. On the in- 
side, the first class coach will be upholstered perhaps 
with buff or crimson leather formed into well-stuffed 
cushions and backs. The second class will be 
mounted with dark cloth cushions and padding; 
the third will consists of two board seats without any 
cushion. The fare by first class is some less than 
twice that of the second class, and by the second 
class about the same proportion gveater than by the 
third. The trains may have what they call luggage 
vans; but I have seen a passenger’s baggage mount- 
ed on the top of his car, covered with a tarpaulin 
and strapped down, in old-fashioned stage-coach 
style. They have no system of checking baggage as 
with us; but by paying a small sum at the baggage- 
room, you can have your trunk registered and for- 
warded to its destination without further care. 

All this appears odd, clumsy and antiquated 
enough, at first sight, to one who has come over with 
the idea that in matters of travel the Yankees are 
the smartest people in all creation. The system cer- 
tainly does show a lack of ingenuity; and yet there 
are some things that an Englishman will urge in its 
favor, and some things that in practice please the 
general traveler. In the first place, this system of 
small compartments and graded accommodations 
adapts itself to an aristocratic form of society, which 
the English is. It tends to separate the laborer from 
the tradesman, and both from the people of rank. 
My lady the countess, in going up to London, can, if 
she chooses, pay the fares of a compartment, and 
then, with her bandboxes, her poodle, and her wait- 
ing woman, can enjoy the seclusion that she thinks 
befits her station without contact with the vulgar 
many. This, of course, is outrageously un-American, 
but when we consider that a miscellaneous English 
crowd, drawn from all classes, would be composed 
largely of persons who cannot read or write, there 
is less absurdity in the idea of separation, than there 
would be in a country like America where educa- 
tion is expected to be universal. 


As to comfort, a first-class seat is more luxurious, 
than our best. The high, padded backs, and places 





to rest the head, are pleasant ona long journey. An 
Englishman observed to me concerning our Ameri- 
can cars, “‘ Whenever I made a movement in them, I 
always found some hard angle about the seat or the 
back or the sides, ready to punch into me.” Such a 
fault is carefully avoided in an English first-class 
car. Again, it is more agreeable to sit facing your 
fellow travelers, especially, if they are pretty or.com- 
panionable, than to be scanning the back-heads of 
thirty or forty persons with whom you can have no 
excuse or opportunity for speaking. In ease and 
rapidity of discharging and seating passengers, the 
English car has the advantage. There is a door of 
egress for each ten passengers, even at the fullest. 
The time of stoppage, of the trains of the Metro- 
politan railway (the admirable underground route of 
the city of London), I found to be Jess than a minute. 
On the other hand the English cars have not, I be- 
lieve, the power of turning on short curves; and be- 
ing light, they bound considerably on the track. 
Finally, their small compartments, shut off from 
communication with the rest of the train, offer 
opportunities for crime. The robbery and murder 
of a bank-officer, not long since, by a ruffian who 
tracked his victim into an empty coach, and entered 
it with him, sent a spasm of dismay through the En- 
glish traveling public. 


Having described the cars, let us now note the 
traveler’s method of making his entrance to them. 
You pass from the street into a spacious station, en- 
tering first the “ booking”-room, absurdly so called 
to perpetuate a reminiscence of the old stage-coach 
system, which allowed travelers to “book” them- 
selves fora seat in advance of the start. This de- 
partment is the ticket-office. Passing through it you 
find yourself under a great iron and glass roof cov- 
ering thetrack. If you happen to enter the station on 
the side next to that of the expected train you are all 
right. But if you are going in a right hand direction 
and the train comes in on the left hand track, you 
must not step off the platform and cross one track 
to the other, but must go into a passage and cross by 
a high bridge to a platform and station on the other 
side. Thus at most places the station-house is a 
compound affair, having duplicate offices, one on each 
side of the double track and a high bridge between. 
This seems clumsy, and is costly, but the effect is to 
prevent those notices of sudden death at station- 
houses which are too frequent in American papers. 


Punctual, almost to a minute, the train arrives. 
The guards (conductors, we call them) and station 
men throw open the coach doors. You select a 
coach according to the class of your ticket; the 
exchange of comers and goers is quickly but syste- 
matically made ; and the guard signals the start to 
the engineer by the trill of a boatswain’s whistle. 
Each car has a foot-bourd extending along the out- 
side of it, by stepping on which and seizing a hand- 
rail the guards connect themselves with the moving 
train, and can pass from one car to another. They 
probably have a compartment for their own use. 
Occasionally one of these officials appears at your 
window and politely requests your ticket; and on 
arriving at such a place as London or Liverpool, the 
train is stopped a half mile before reaching the 
station, for the guard to go to every window and col- 
lect the tickets of the train. 


The traveler feels quite safe on an English Rail- 
road, though the rate of speed as I timed it on the 
Great Western Railway, was fifty-two miles an hour. 
The track seldom crosses a road on the same level, 
but generally passes either under or over it. When 
an intersection on the same level occurs, the road- 
way is gated, and a keeper is appointed to open the 
gate for passage, only at safe times. The roads are 
bordered by substantial hedges, and all trespassers 
are warned off. The banks and sides of the cut- 
tings are carefully graded and turfed, whereby they 
are made to yield a considerable crop of hay. The 
grounds around the country stations are kept as 
nicely as a garden, and the track for a little distance 
each way is bordered with flowers. 

The employeés on the train, wear a livery, and are 
universally civil to passengers ; but they do not have 
the consideration that is accorded to the same class 
in America. An American conductor is generally 





recognized asa gentleman. In England his status 
is nearer that of a servant. The English engineer 
has no covering or inclosure for his protection, but 
in driving his engine is exposed, like the coachman 
of former times, to all the changes of the weather. 
On the whole, in contrasting the American and Eng- 
lish Railroad systems, we shall conclude that the one 
represents the future with its originalities, and the 
other the comforts and fetters of the past. G. 


NEWS REPORTING. 


HE common idea of news is, that it is fresh in- 

formation or tidings of outwardevents. Hence, 
the newspapers tell us only of what happens on sea 
and land throughout the globe, or of the meteorologi- 
cal and astronomical aspects in the spaces around 
us. Under such a system of reporting, it is evident 
that the most important events that concern man- 
kind go unpublished. The events that take place in 
the hearts of men and women all over the world, 
are of vasily more consequence than the “ wars and 
rumors of wars,” or the facts which relate to com- 
merce and politics. But they are silent, interior 
events, which few do anything more than whisper 
about to their nearest neighbors. They are events 
that mold character, that are fraught with joy or 
misery, good or evil, whose results are eternal. Then 
there is the infinite world which opens inward from 
the heart; the world of resurrection-existence, where 
God and Christ, the angels, and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, dwell; the world from whose 
living fountains flow all the forces which make this 
world beautiful or human life attractive. We re- 
ceive no intelligence from this great realm, through 
the daily press. It is a terra incognita, so far as the 
big morning and evening sheets indicate. Yet every 
moment there, among its bright inhabitants, be- 
neath its ever-shining light, amid its scenery of eter- 
nally unfolding beauty, is pregnant with swift-moving 
events that determine the destinies of all outward 
things and beings. Earth would be a barren, arid 
waste, existence a burden of death, but for the nour- 
ishing radiance of that world upon us. 


Why then do not men seek for news from that world? 
Why does not the daily press have its reporters there, 
to freight its every issue with vital intelligence ? 
Surely an editor would not be fitted for his vocation 
who neglected the populous, civilized portions of the 
globe, and only published a record of events on the 
Antarctic continent. How much wiser is he who 
ignores the realm whence come all the life-giving 
currents of civilization—the forces that enrich human- 
ity, and are destined, when recognized and received, 
to crown outward existence with resurrection-victo- 
ry—and who gives his attention only to superficial, out- 
ward events that are of least importance to the essen- 
tial life! It seems to us a wise editor will reverse 
this order, and seek news with which to fill his 
paper from those regions whose events are of most 
vital interest to his readers. The world we have 
spoken of is not inaccessible; it is open to all deep, 
pure-hearted men and women. In the faith that its 
news will sooner or later command the attention- 
market we shall seek skill in reporting those events 
which have their birth on the interior, dynamic 
shores. bade 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 

.... Yesterday ( Dec. 14), at four o’clock P. M., the 
mercury stood at six deg. below zero; at a quarter 
to ten, at twelve and this morning at seven o’clock 
it had sunk to twenty deg. below zero. 

....Some of the family were startled from their 
slumbers this morning (Dec. 18), at about three 
o'clock, by what appeared to be an earthquake 
There were two very distinct shocks. The house 
was sensibly shaken, stoves rattled, &c. 


....The skating-pond about which the bag-shop 
hands were so enthusiastic, is likely to prove an 
entire failure. After filling it with water, a fine 
sheet of ice was formed over it, but before long it 
was found that its “ bottom had fallen out,” or the 
water had leaked away. 
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...Our large wood-pile is fast melting away be- 
fore the sharp teeth of the circular saw, which is 
driven by steam—a great improvement we think 
on the old-fashioned method of doing such work 
by horse-power. On inquiring of one of the sawyers 
(a German), how he liked the new motor, he an- 
swered, “O, he ish a steady hoss,” meaning that it 
did not fag. 


...-To-day (Dec. 17), we commence getting ice. 
The young men’s school is suspended during the 
time, and all hands that can be spared from the 
shops, are called into the service. The weather is 
moderate, and the sieighing is passable. (18), Mr. 
Burt reports to-night, that yesterday and to-day, 80 
cords have been got out and drawn away, including 
that taken by our neighbors. This is a much larger 
quantity than has ever been drawn before. Our 
neighbors pay us twelve shillings per cord, we getting 
out the ice and helping them load it. With the aid 
of the ice-plow, two men are enabled to cut fast 
enough for twenty teams. The work will be finished 
to-morrow. 

FROM WILLOW-PLACE. 

....There was quite a sensation at the breakfast- 
table this morning (Dec. 18), by some of our folks 
declaring that there had been an earthquake in the 
night; they were awakened by a jarring of their 
beds, and a stand which stood uneven!y in the room 
of one of them was decidedly agitated. 


..--Apropos of rats, and raids on them: The 
night-watchman at the Trap-shop says that they get 
along in England without “Newhouse’s Superior,” 
by men’s making it a business to catch rats with 
ferrets. The “ stock in trade” of these men consists 
of a horse and wagon, a dozen or more terrier dogs, 
and three or four ferrets. They travel round among 
the farmers, and catch rats for so much a piece, or by 
the year. A farmer will perhaps give £1 a year to 
have his barn kept clear. Whena job is engaged, 
the rat-catcher uncouples his dogs and stations each 
before a hole, with orders to watch it; and the dogs 
are so well trained that after they are placed, you 
may go all round the barn and not one of them will 
look up. Then the ferrets are turned into the holes 
to scare the rats out. The minute a rat shows himself 
the dog nabs him, shakes him and throws him one 
side, ready for the next, till the job is finished. This 
reminds us that G. W. N., in the last Crrcuar, 
mentioned seeing a man in Scotland whose profession 
was that of a mole-catcher. They have more trades 
over the water than we knew of. 


WALLINGFORD. 


**+*We received by express, one day last week, 
from some friendly reader of the CrrcuLar, the pres- 
ent of a beautiful picture, illustrating Tennyson’s 
“ Godiva.’ The unknown giver will receive our 
thanks. It will be a new ornament to our composing- 
room. 


..--One of our company in the Printing-Office 
has run mad with a passion for engraving, and 
nothing pleases him better than to squeeze a wood- 
cut of his own into the Crrcunar. So last week in 
the item of Community Gossip commencing, “ Ugh! 
where does the wind come from?” after the sixth 
line of that item, which was originally broken and 
read thus, “a dozen thin wedges like this,” there 
appeared a rude picture of the whittling mentioned. 
But as the block on which it wa3 engraved was most 
unluckily a wedge itself, smaller at the bottom than 
the top, and withal was not wedged in very tight, 
the ink-roller drew it out directly we began to print, 
(as our English friend would say). The con- 
sequence was that the press “pulled up” very 
suddenly, and the news-item column suffered some 
defacement from the erratic position of the block. 
And a further consequence was that we had type to 
set over, and three or four lines to supply where the 
intractable piece of wood left a blank. To this 
mishap our readers owe the item about our subscrip- 
tion list, and if they find it constructed a little queerly 
the circumstances in which it was dictated plead 
excuse. The final consequence was that we did not 
put the papers in wrappers till after meeting, a 
pretty little job after nine o’clock. 


..++Which of the Communes cried “ Puss, pnss in 





the corner,” I cannot exactly tell, but there has been 
a great scamper this week from one to another all 
round. Perhaps the New Haven family gave the 
signal, as vacation came, and the students wanted to 
run. But then Oneida clapped too, for she had acon- 
cert on hand for Christmas, and must call home some 
ot her musicians. G. W. Noyes. and J. J. SKINNER 
of New Haven took flight for Oneida. W.A. Hinps 
and J. H. Craary with others of the same family, 
slipped up to Wallingford, where they fill the places 
of T. R. Noyes and Trrzau C. MILLER who are gone 
also to Oneida. F.W. Samira and Aice M. AckLEY 
went to Oneida from New York, and G. N. MILLER 
and Aveusta E. Hamiirton fill their places from here. 
H. W. Burnuam and G. D. ALLEN are among the 
recalled musicians. Last year, Christmas week, we 
hadallthe Agency brothers at Wallingford. This 
year Oneida seems to be the host. 


BLACK-MAIL.—NO. 3. 


E hear nothing more about that $9,000 
suit. All we have got are two smart 
letters from the lawyer, and one, not very 
smart, from the young man himself. Mean- 
while we are getting plenty of letters from 
other lawyers and correspondents, throwing 
light on the various phases of this affair, some 
of which may be entertaining to our readers. 
Here is one from a brother in New York: 
Dec, 20, 1867. 
Dear Circutar :—The letter from the father 
of the “ young man” referred to in “ Black- 
Mail,” reveals the fact that while he claims of 
us $1500 a year for services, he has not earned 
even his living since he left the Community, but 
has spent the money refunded to him. This is 
precisely the result predicted by his father at 
the time he left. He wrote back from New 
York demanding the money he had given to the 
printing fund. We sent him a portion, so that 
he need not want, and then wrote to his father 
to advise us as to the propriety of refunding to 
him the whole amount. We did this because 
we had not confidence that he would make a 
good use of the money. The following extract 
is from his father’s reply : 


“As to the question—what is expedient and 
best for you to do about refunding any or all of 
what my son claims, I hardly know what to say. 
Iam quite sure of one thing—that it probably 
would not be long before he would run through 
with the whole of whatever you might place at 
his disposal. I don’t know but it would be best 
to give him a chance to run his race, and the 
sooner the better. The thought is distressing 
to me, exceedingly; and yet I know not what 
else to say.” 


These letters tell the story that this “ young 
man” has squandered his money and come to 
poverty, and in this extremity seeks to replenish 
his pockets by extorting money from the Oneida 
Community. He probably counts upon the 
same “connections” to help him put this $9,000 
in his pocket, that he expects to help seat him in 
the chair of “Assistant Editor of the New York 
Independent,” and has about as much right to 
the one, as he is worthy of the other. 

Yours truly, E. H. Hamitoy. 


Another New York correspondent, who had 
curiosity to find out how the young man has 
spent his time since he left the Community, 
sends us the following, which he fished up at 
the first haul : 





“T called on [So-and-so.] He said in answer to 
my inquiries :— 

“There was something strange about that young 
man—he had a great idea of the value of his 
services. He came from Chicago, Ill., I believe, 
and had no employment. I took quite a liking 
to him, and told him he might come and spend 
his time here, and took him to my house. 
He used to be at the office, and all he did was 
to write out permits for people to view houses, 
and send advertisements to newspapers, of 
houses for sale &c. There was nothing to doin 
it but simply filling up printed forms; but I 
had to interfere sometimes, for in writing out 
advertisements he would add a note that ‘it 
must be put in exactly so, for we were going to 
pay for it.’ After he had been with me about a 
month, to my surprise he came to me and 
wanted a settlement. I told him I had no set- 
tlement to make—that it was understood he 
should be at my office only for his own con- 
venience, until he could get employment ; but I 
told him if he would state what he thought he 
ought to have, I would consider it, and he should 
have, to the last cent, all he had earned. He 
said his expenses had been about $300, and he 
thought he ought to cover that! The thing was 
absurd; it was more than I was paying my head 
man, who kept all my accounts, and managed 
things generally for me. I finally compro- 
mised the matter, and he left me.—I once hap- 
pened to mention to him some peculiarity about 
some part of his dress, and he went right off 
and got a new suit from boots to hat, and had 
his hair cut and fixed. I hardly knew the fel- 
low.-—But the strangest thing about him was, that 
I could never find out what he had been at be- 
fore he came here. I found that he had left his 
father about six years ago, but since that time, 
though I questioned and questioned him, I could 
not get any clue as to where he had been, or 
what he had been doing.” 


The following very able and valuable law- 
paper shows that what we asked in our late 
Appeal to Justices, Judges, &c., is just what 
the highest Courts of the country have already 
pronounced law and justice : 


LETTER FROM A LAWYER. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 12, 1867. 


Dear Mr. Norss:—I see by the last Cir- 
cutar that the O. C. is threatened with a suit by 
a young man who has been a member, for the 
recovery of his wages while a member, and also 
for interest on the money he brought to the 
Community while the same was in its possession. 
I hope I shall not be considered impertinent or 
presumptuous in seeming to offer you and the 
O. C. advice in the premises; but I wish to 
say that in my opinion there is no right of 
recovery in this case; and it seems to me the 
O. C. would do well to make and meet the issue 
which may be raised, and let the courts settle 
the question. For may it not be apprehended 
that until it isdone, you will be annoyed every 
now and then, by demands of this sort from 
those who may for one reason or another with- 
draw themselves from membership, as _ this 
young man has done? I take the liberty now of 
saying that there are decisions of the courts of 
the country which have been made in similar 
cases, and in every case recovery has been 
refused. Allow me to refer you to some of 
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them, although I am aware that you may have 
examined thei before. 

The case of Goesele et al. v. Bimeler et al. 
decided at the December term, 1852, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, on appeal 
from the decision of the Circuit Court of the 
United States, from the District of Ohiv, is in 
point. Goesele was one of the original members 
of the Society of Separatists, which settled at 
Zoar in this State, with whose history I suppose 
you are acquainted in general at least. Goe- 
sele died in 1827. His son and others, his 
heirs, brought the action, alleging that they 
were entitled to a one-hundredth part of the 
property of the Society, and asking that an 
account might be had, and on the final hearing, 
that a partition of the property might be made 
and Bimeler and others, who held the lega} 
title, decreed to make a conveyance of the share 
claimed by the said heirs. Under the articles 
of association, under which this society was 
organized, the members renounce all individual 
ownership of property, present or future, and 
vest it all in directors chosen annually, and stipu- 
late that members who leave the Society are 
to receive no compensation either for labor or 
property, unless an allowance is made by a 
majority of the Society. These articles were 
signed by all the members, and on the trial of 
the case, both the Circuit and the Supreme Court 
held that these articles constituted a contract 
which was binding upon each and every mem- 
ber; that all individual right was merged in 
the general right of the Association ; that the 
complainants’ ancestor had no individual right, 
and could transmit none to his heirs; that by 
the terms of his contract he could have no 
divisible interest, and that the defendants, Bim- 
eler e¢ al., were enjoying it under the express con- 
tract of the said ancestor. It was urged that it was 
a forfeiture which a Court of Chancery would 
not enforce; but the Court say, “ Asa general 
rule Chancery may not enforce a forfeiture ; but 
will it relieve an individual from his contract 
entered into fairly and for a valuable considera- 
tion?” It was further urged that when a 
member left the Society or was excommuni- 
cated, he forfeited his rights, and that Chancery 
would not enforce a forfeiture. The Court say, 
“ What is the extent of this forfeiture? It is 
the right to a support from the Society ; and 
this is certainly reasonable. Can a member 
expect to be supported by the Society when he 
refuses to perform his part of the contract, 
which entitles him to a support? He claims 
pay for his labor. He has been paid for this in 
pursuance of his own contract. In sickness and 
in health he has been clothed and fed, and a 
home provided for him. But he claims pay- 
ment for property which he surrendered to the 
Association at the time he became a member of 
it, by signing the articles. The ownership of 
this property he relinquished to his associates 
as a part of the contract, and for the considera- 
tions named ; all the demands for such property, 
in the language of the articles signed, the indi- 
vidual abolished and abrogated for himself and 
his heirs. Can property thus conveyed be 
deemed forfeited, if not recoverable? A for- 
feiture is against the will of the owner. Where 
property is conveyed under a fair contract 
and for a valuable consideration, is not the 
term forfeited misapplied, if such conveyances 
be held valid? Chancery is not asked to enforce 





a forfeiture in this case. No property is shown 
to have been transferred to the Association by 


the ancestor of the complainants. But if prop-s 


erty had been given by the ancestor, would a 
Court of Chancery direct such property to be 
surrendered or paid for, against the express con- 
tract of the owner? The surrender, or giving 
up of the property was a part of the considera- 
tion on which the Association stipulated to sup- 
port him. It cannot be separated from that 
agreement. And it is clear, where the fault of 
not carrying out the contract is not attributable 
to the Association, but to the member, he can- 
not have the aid of a Court of Chancery.” 

This case is reported in the 14th volume of 
Howard’s U. 8. Reports, at p. 589, and seems 
to meto be clearly in point, at least upon the gen- 
eral principles which are to govern in such cases. 

Another suit was brought in the courts of this 
State, in the case of Gaselys et al. v. the Sepa- 
ratists’ Society of Zoar, et al. and which is 
reported in the 13th volume of the Ohio reports, 
page 144. In this case Anna M. Gasely, wife 
of John Gasely, sued for her own individual 
interest in the property of the Society. Her 
father was one of the original members; she 
being about eleven years old when it was organ- 
ized. After her becoming of age she signed the 
articles of association in the year 1824. In 
1833 she was married to John Gasely, a mem- 
ber. In 1845, her husband was for good cause 
expelled from the Society, and she voluntarily 
went with him, rather than be separated from 
him or from their children. It appeared that the 
trustees of the Society after she left, offered to 
support her and the children if she would return 
and devote herself tothe affairs of the Society, 
and did actually send her attwo different times 
some individual supplies. Before the action was 
determined she died, and her heirs and adminis- 
trator were substituted in her stead as parties. 
The case was finally disposed of in the Supreme 
Court of the State upon demurrer, the issue 
being upon the validity and binding force in law 
of the articles of association. Their stipulations 
in regard to property and rights, do not differ 
materially from those of the O. C. The Court 
unamimously upheld the articles, and denied all 
relief. They say, “ Mrs. Gasely being of age, 
unmarried, and competent to contract for a con- 
sideration sufficient in law—i. e. her support out of 
the common fund while a member of the Society 
—agreed with the other subscribers to become 
a member, and in common with them to labor 
for the accumulation of a joint or common fund, 
in which none of the subscribers were to have 
separate or transmissible interests, and that all 
her interest therein was to cease upon her with- 
drawal or just expulsion from the society. 
Nothing could be more opposed to the terms 
and manifest intention of the articles than to 
hold that any one of the subscribers, on affixing 
his name thereto, acquired a proportionate 
share in the property then belonging to the so- 
ciety, which was subject to withdrawal by him 
from the common fund, on his voluntary retire- 
ment, and transmissible on his death to his 
heirs at law.” “Itis also difficult to perceive 
how Mrs. G. or her heirs are entitled to a divis- 
ible share in the subsequently-acquired prop- 
erty, in professed requital for services rendered 
by her after becoming a member, and for which, 
as between herself and the remaining members, 
she had already received all that her contract en- 


titled her to demand. The case here is not that 
of a futile attempt to transfer property, resulting 
in the reverting of the property to its former 
owner ; but a claim for further compensation for 
services rendered under an agreement, where 
the compensation stipulated for has been fully 
paidand received.” [That is to say in the sup. 
port given while a member.] “Mrs. G. con- 
tracted for only a qualified interest in the prop- 
erty to be accumulated by their joint labors; 
arid so long as she maintained her connection 
with the Society, she, in common with her asso- 
ciates, had the use and benefit of all of it, and 
thereby received all the compensation she had 
stipulated to obtain. ” 


The Court referred with approval to the case 
in the United States Supreme Court, before cited, 
of Goesele et al. v. Bimeler et al. 


Another case in point is that of Baker et al. 
Trustees of the Harmony Society, v. Nachtrieb, 
which is found reported in the 19th of Howard’s 
Reports, United States Supreme Court, p. 126. 
Nachtrieb was one of the original members of 
the Society founded by Rapp, at Economy 
Penn. In 1846 he became discontented, and 
withdrew from the Society, and some years af- 
terward brought suit in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Western District of 
Pennsylvania, to obtain an account of the share 
to which he was entitled in the property, or 
compensation for his labor and services during 
the time he was a member. By the articles 
of association, all property was community 
property, and in case of the death or withdrawal 
of a member, no claim was to be made for any- 
thing as a matter of right. When Nachtrieb 
withdrew, he received $200 from Rapp as a do- 
nation. In the Circuit Court he obtained a de- 
cree for an account, and that the Trustees should 
pay him the sum of $3,890, On appeal to the 
Supreme Court this decree was reversed, and 
the bill of the complainant dismissed. The 
Court, in its opinion, upheld the validity of the 
articles of association, and held that the re- 
ceipt given by Nachtrieb for the $200, on his 
withdrawal, was to be regarded as a conclu- 
sive settlement, nothing of fraud or oppression 
having been shown as having been practiced at 
the time the receipt was given. 


It seems to me that there is enough in these 
cases to cover any that may be made out against 
the O. C. It is plain from them that the courts 
are disposed to uphold such agreements in re- 
gard to property and services as the O. C. 
makes with its members, and to regard them 
as contracts which are binding in every respect ; 
contracts which persons are at liberty to make, 
based upon sufficient consideration in law, and 
so binding upon the parties thereto. 

I repeat, I do not undertake to advise you in 
the premises, but merely beg leave to suggest 
that it may be well to resist, on legal grounds, 
some of these impudent claims ; and that perhaps, 
if done at all, the sooner it is done the better. 

Yours truly, 
James W. Towner. 








Our religious exchanges report revivals as pre- 
vailing in various sections of the country, among the 
Evangelical churches. These reports come from 
New England, and westward to Oregon. There are 
many other indications of a new growth of religious 
interest, and a reaction against the encroachments of 





infidelity and Rationalism, and the seductions of the 
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hadeanism of Swedenborg and the spiritualistic 
teachers. A grand revival spreading from ocean to 
ocean, and gathering the hearts of the people every- 
where to the Bible, to Christ and the resurrection, 
is more needed now than anything else. From it 
would come the best issue of the next Presidential 
election, and of the reconstruction of the nation. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 


[ This letter was not intended for publication, but it 
says What ought to be said in the Crrcuar. } 

0. C., Dec. 18, 1867. 

Dear §8.—There is a statement going the rounds 
of the newspapers that has given me not a little sur- 
prise. It is this: The World, in itsarticle on “The 
Uses and Abuses of the O. C.,” states that the O. 
C. annually pays out for raw material $450,000, and 
$45,500 for labor. . 

Not being satisfied with the correctness of this 
statement, I have investigated the subject, and find 
that a misstatement in Mr. Seymour’s article in the 
Crecu.ar of Nov. 11, is the source of the error. 
He says: “ We find that the disbursements for the 
year 1864, were $433,880.82." Now if you will turn 
to page 341, vol. 1, New Series, under the head of 
miscellaneous items, you will find the following 
statement: “ The cash receipts and disbursements for 
the past year (1864), were $433,880.82.” The ac- 
countant added together both sides of the cash ac- 
count for the year; making a statement that is at 
least ambiguous. 

The cash received for the year 1864 was 
$218,785.86. The amount paid out for all debts 
was $215,094.96, which is $218,785.86 less than Mr. 
Seymour makes it. 

The statement should have been, “ The cash re- 
ceipts for the year 1864, were $218,785.86 ; cash paid 
out $215,094.96.” One might suppose from the accoun- 
tant’s statement that in 1864 we received $433,880.82, 
and paid out the same amount: while the fact was 
that we only received half that amount. 

Mr. Seymour goes on to say, “It would appear 
that $500,000, or one half million dollars, would be 
but a moderate estimate of the amount that will 
have been expended during the present year.” 

The amount of cash paid out this year for all 
dues up to this date, is $242,573.34; and $10,000 will 
probably cover all expenses from now to January 
1868. Of this $242,573.34, the sum of $36,891.72 has 
been paid for labor. We are not able.to state how 
much has been expended for raw material, but evi- 
dently it cannot much exceed $100,000, and possibly 
may not reach that sum. 

In publishing statistics of our financial standing, 
we must he careful and not make mistakes or false 
estimates, as they might cause us a good deal of trouble 
if they should attract the attention of some gov- 
ernment official. 

You see that if we state our expenditures for raw 
material to be $500,000, while our manufactures 
are reported as a good deal less than this amount, 
it will be suspected that there has been some 
fraud. 

Facts and figures about the O. C., are snapped 
up by ‘the newspapers, great and small, and 
hence too much care cannot be taken with our 
statistics. 

Your brother, G. 


E. C. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXIx. 

(= of the surgeons and myself made ourselves 
a comfortable bed under the peach-trees to 
which our horses were tied, in the mud of a garden 
for the only question was where to tind the best 
mud. Two rails were laid lengthwise and two cross- 
wise to support the sides and ends of the rubber 
blanket; the bufftlo robe which was an indispensa- 
ble part of the Doctor’s bedding, was spread upon 
the India rubber, and then having added our blankets 
and another India rubber one to cover all, we con- 
sidered ourselves prepared for any kind of weather 

which would not overflow the whole concern. 
We waited two days for transportation for our 


horses, which was often promised us; but we learned 
that our pioneers were building bridges for a land 
route to the same point for which our troops 
were embarking; so we started off to reach it by 
land. We spent the first night in the negro quarters 
of a plantation in the forest, as we were obliged to 
wait for the completion of a bridge; but it was fin- 
ished in the morning, the pioneers having worked 
upon it all night. There was a certain celerity in 
the prudent and yet audacious movements of this 
campaign. The traversing of the Louisiana bottoms 
with such an immense army at this time of year, 
was an exploit impossible to any but Western Amer- 
ican volunteers, and did more credit to our General 
and his troops than the starving of Vicksburg into 
submission. 

In the furenoon we were overtaken by a drench- 
ing rain, and sought shelter in a deserted plantation 
mansion ; yet we found it full of soldiers, as great 
numbers were then passing along this route. When 
the rain had abated we pushed on, and overtook our 
regiment at Perkins’s Landing, which is below Vicks- 
burg, on the opposite side of the river. Being mem- 
bers of the Colonel’s mess, we were abundantly sup- 
plied from his table—the lid of his mess-chest. I left 
Nellie, my mess-chest, and all my baggage not im- 
mediately needed, with William ; for we were now 
entering upon the expedition about which the pa- 
pers reported that all Grant’s personal baggage con- 
sisted of a tooth-brush. We went on board the 
transports in the evening. It was rainy and exceed- 
ingly dark, and the mud was ankle deep. Every 
ft of space on the boats was crowded with soldiers, 
each with eighty rounds of ammunition. I took 
only half a blanket and my India rubber suit, having 
learned that to carry a light load and keep dry, were 
the most essential things for life and comfort. The 
steamers had been sadly riddled by cannon-balls, 
but were pronounced sea-worthy, and wege loaded 
to the water’s edge. What little sleep: I obtained 
was upon the wood-pile near the engine. The morn- 
ing found us at “Hard Times Landing,” opposite 
Grand Gult. We went on shore and soon had the 
opportunity of witnessing one of the most exciting 
scenes of the war— 

THE NAVAL BATTLE OF GRAND GULF. 

Grand Gulf was upon a high promontory which 
stands between a deep bay, and the river, upon the 
eastern or Mississippi side. A gun-boat expedition 
passing up, the year previous, had been fired into, 
and had burned the town. Now the front of the 
hill which faced up the river was covered with ter- 
races of strong earth-works and bomb proofs, which 
were armed with artillery, s0 that wooden vessels 
passing were entirely at the mercy of the enemy. 

We had not been long upon shore before a fleet of 
gun-boats appeared before Grand Gulf, which was 
about a mile and a half distant. The batteries 
opened upon them, and their fire was promptly re- 
turned by the gun-boats, as they moved around in 
a circle, delivering their broad-sides one after another, 
while the mortars on both sides threw their shells 
screaming through the air in magnificent style. The 
enemy had two serious disadvantages: one was, that. 
their works were stationary, while our vessels were 
in constant and rapid motion; and as they were 
covered with heavy iron plating, the Rebel missiles 
glanced off with little effect. Another misfortune to 
them was that their heaviest guns were upon the 
lower parapet, and could not be sufficiently elevated 
to do our boats any serious damage. The contest 
lasted several hours. Many graves were made on 
the shore that night ; and the dents and scars which I 
saw upon the gun-boats the next day, gave evidence 
that they had been thoroughly pelted. 

The steamers were landing troops all day, and a 
vast army was there to witness the battle. We had 
in the river service a number of small steamers, not 
much larger than whaling-boats; but as they were 
furnished with strong and powerful engines, and 
were very sharply built, they cut through the water 
at tremendous speed. They were used to carry offi- 
cers who were in haste or wished to make observa- 
tions in dangerous places, or to convey the mails and 
dispatches. They were called “ orderlies,” and were 
constantly in motion between different portions of 





the fleet. 








On board of one of these boats, which was flying 
about here and there during this naval action, 
were the Commodore and General Grant, superin- 
tending every thing. This daring little craft was 
watched with excited interest, while the shells and 
cannon balls were falling all around those brave com- 
manders upon whom our success so much depended. 
We all held our breath when a large shell burst under 
her bows and covered her with spray; and we 
thought for a moment that she was disabled; but a 
great cheer went up when she emerged unharmed. 

By and by the Rebel works were so much damaged, 
their guns, too, being nearly all disabled, that they 
ceased firing, though their flag still stood. The ex- 
citement and the hot sun, added to some previous 
fatigue and illness, overcame me, and I found myself 
in a high feverand unable to walk. I gotinto one of 
the huts of the negro quarter near by, and lay down 
upon a trundle-bed. Ina little while a soldier of 
our regiment entered, and seeing my condition, went 
and reported to the surgeon, who came in and left 
me medicine, and, directing that I should remain un- 
til better, ordered a soldier to stay and take care of 
me. I did not take the pills; and I sent the soldier 
off with the regiment, which soon marched down the 
levee in the direction in which the whole army was 
moving ; forI was much vexed and ashamed to be 
sick at such atime, and thought it was bad enough 
to be so without keeping a well man from his duty. 
After a while a strange soldier who was too feeble to 
march himself, came in, spoke kindly to me, and 
bathed my head, after which I telt stronger. 


It was a beautiful sight to sce the fleet of trans- 
ports which had landed forty thousand troops within 
the twelve hours previous, steam up the river, with 
the national colors flying in the golden light of the 
setting sun. At the same time the troops were mov- 
ing down upon the levee. As it grew dark, I took a 
nap, and when I awoke it was night. I went out and 
sat down upon a log and was much refreshed by the 
cool breeze. Svon a line of shadowy forms appeared 
upon the water up stream; one after another they 
came down, until a whole fleet of steamers, without 
lights, floated past almost silently. As they came 
within range of the batterries upon the promontory, 
“bang! bang!” went the Rebel cannon. In an instant 
all steam was put on, and but few guns were fired 
from the nearly destroyed Rebel works before the 
steamers were out of reach, not one of them having. 
been hit at all. Theruse wassuccessful. The enemy 
immediately evacuated Grand Gulf, to avoid being 
captured by our troops, who were landed on that 
side with that purpose in view. 


“Retiring again to my humble cot,I soon slept. 
About eleven o’clock I was awakened by a sound 
strange for such a time and place: a strain soft and 
sweet, as from an Molian harp, floated upon the night 
air. It wasa pathetic invitation of Jesus to the heavy 
laden to find rest in him. All was bright and peaceful 
under the light of the clear-shining moon, as I walk- 
ed out to discover whence the sound proceeded. 


Tue Tribune wit, in the following squib, is inclined 
to charge the responsibility of the late earthquake 
visitation upon Secretary Seward : 

“Curses, like chickens, always come home to 
roost, says the proverb. The earthquake which 
Secretary Seward recently purchased, with the Isl- 
and of St. Thomas, has got as fur north as Auburn, 
where, yesterday morning, the tremulous lightning 
informs us, ‘ buildings were shaken to their founda- 
tions.’ Dr. Blackburn lives in history as the importer 
of yellow fever for political purposes ; but his genius 


never ventured upon the importation of real living 
earthquakes.” 


This is evidently unjust to the worthy Secretary, 
who we are disposed to think was actuated by 
patriotic motives in his recent land speculation. It is 
undoubtedly the manifest destiny of Uncle Sam to 
own all the land on this Continent, from Dr. Kane's 
Open Polar Sea to the Antarctic ice-fields ; and cer- 
tainly it isa more civilized method to buy up the claims 
of foreign squatters, than to try to get possession by 
the old wasteful way of war. Besides, if St. Thomas 
is the place where earthquakes, yellow fever and 
other destructive and diabolical emanations are bred, 
we like the pluck of the Secretary in “seizing the bull 
by the horns,” It is a sign that the time has come 
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for Yankee enterprise and science under the inspir- 
ation of God to take posssession of the tropical 
regions, and, by flooding them with a good spirit, 
drive out the devil’s legions, whether they are in the 
form of earthqnakes, hurricanes, fevers, or “ chimeras 
dire.” 


TO MAUD. 

You pinkish brown day-old baby, 
Lying on a pillow 

Like some queer shell cast upon the sand 
By a mighty ocean billow, 

Say what you are—thing so wondrous— 
And why you clinch your fist ; 

And your plaintive, broken speaking, 
Tell us what’s the gist. 


Tell me not you are an elf-child 
From the land of wailing ; 

Oh say, before I love you, you are 
Some angel-strayling. 

But soon you'll be a little toddler, 
Running, stumbling on the sod ; 

So here’s a finger,—here’s a will, 
To lead you back to God. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Tue Democratic Union is silent. 

Tue New Haven Palladium reports that the Wal- 
lingford Community has had an addition of a baby. 
This is not quite correct. The blessing fell on the 
Oneida Community, as we stated in our last. But 
“it’s all in the family,” and so is just as well. 


Tue London Field (a paper by the way, that beats 
all we ever saw for size and variety of contents ) in- 
troduces its notice of the Trapper’s Guide as follows: 


“The readers of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s ‘New 
America’ may remember that gentleman’s descrip- 
tion of a Community of Bible Christiuns, founded 
by a famous Father Noyes, reigning chief of the 
Oneida Community at Wallingford. With the sin- 
gular tenets of the individuals of this Community 
we have nothing to do. Our present duty is to an- 
nounce that they have published the work whose 
title stands at the head of this article. Two copies 
only of the book have reached England; one was 
sent as a present to Mr. Hepworth Dixon, a second 
to Mr. Triibner, who has kindly lent it to us for the 
present notice. 

“ The ‘ Trapper’s Guide’ is purely and essentia)ly a 
practical treatise. It commences with an introduc- 
tion on the value and importance of the fur trade, 
and it then enters into the details of the trapper’s art, 
describing the various methods of capturing the 
different animals valuabie for their furs, from the 
muskrat and chinchilla to the moose, deer and the 
bear. The manner of curing the skins is then de- 
scribed, After this follow ample directions for living 
in the woods, the erection of shanties, tents, &c., the 
hunting and trapping of animals for food, fishing, 
boat-building, &c. To this part succeeds a series of 
narratives, some of the most exciting character, de- 
signed to illustrate practically the directions laid 
down in the previous part of the work. We shall, 
however, do more justice to the author of this valua- 
ble volume, and more service to our readers, by let- 
ting him speak for himself.” 


After this comes a long column of extracts, con- 
cluding as follows: 


“We could go on extracting from this valuable com- 
pendium of the trapper’s art until we had repro- 
duced the entire work, from title to imprint; but 
justice to the author, and considerations of space, 
must preclude further quotation. 

“Tt may save our readers some trouble if we state 
that at present there are no copies of this work for 
sale in England, but they may be ordered of Messrs 
Tribner and Co., Paternoster-row, and can be re- 
ceived in about six weeks’ time.” 


On this last statement we may observe that an or- 
der from Messrs. Triibner & Co., for a considerable 
supply, was received and filled several weeks ago. 


Tue St. Paul (Minn.) Daily Press, gives the Trap- 
per’s Guide the following notice: 


“ Apropos to the trapping season comes the above 
useful and charming volume—just the desideratum 
for all hunters, lovers of wood-craft, excursionists 
and boys. It tells how to trap all fur-bearing animals 
and cure their skins, how to live in the woods— to 
build boats and catch fish in the winter—how to 
destroy the pests of the farm, and how to hunt deer, 
buffalo and other game, and tells where the best traps 
are made,—It also gives narratives of the exploits 





and experiences of trappers and sportsmen: all told 
in the most charming manner. 

“The book is an exquisite volume, clearly printed 
on good paper, and very finely illustrated with repre- 
sentations of animals of all kinds.” 


J. H. Tosrrt, the inventor of combination type, 
in his paper, the Zaz-Payer, copies the description of 
our composing-room, from a late CrrcuLaR, and 
remarks : 

“ At the risk of provoking criticism for ism, 
we express our gratification that as the above office 
was ope of the first to welcome and adopt combina- 
tion type, it 1s now firmly engrafted thereon; and 
though we may never personally become a member 
of their household of faith, they cannot deny us the 
pleasure we feel in the fact that our IpEa has found 
fructification in so glorious a Community.” 





NEWS ITEMS. 


THE movement to impeach President Johnson, 
has come to an end. The vote in the House on the 
resolution, stood 57 in favor of impeachment and 108 
against. 


THE two great political parties of this country— 
Republicans and Democrats—are making the pre- 
liminary movements toward the coming Presidential 
campaign. The Republican National Convention 
for nominating candidates for President and Vice 
President, is already appointed to be held at Chicago, 
on the 20th of next May. The New Hampshire 
State Convention of that party, has indicated its 
preference for General Grant. Grant meetings 
are being held and Grant clubs formed in varieus 
parts of the country, and the Republican current, 
generally, seems to be setting strongly Grant-wise. 
Meanwhile the Democrats are active, but indications 
as to who will be their candidate are not yet positive. 
Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio,is very popular in his party, 
but there are some signs that a military man with a 
brilliant war record, possibly Gen. Hancock, may be 
selected. 


THERE has been an earthquake epidemic among 
the West India Islands, recently. The lately 
purchased Island of St. Thomas, in particular, was 
badly affected. But as the undérground agitation 
subsides among these islands, it rolls away to the 
northwest and attacks the foundations of the cen- 
tral portion of the continent. On the morning of 
the 18th, shocks of an earthquake were felt in Central 
and Northern New York, in Vermont, and in Canada: 
At Auburn, buildings were shaken to their founda- 
tions. At Syracuse, persons abed were awakened by 
the rocking of houses, rattling of windows, and jost- 
ling of crockery. A dispatch in the N. Y. Zridune, 
from Ogdensburg, N. Y., says: 


“ A violent shock of earthquake occurred here this 
morning, shaking the firmest buildings, knocking 
over loose articles of furniture, and producing great 
awe and terror in the minds of the people. Our whole 
population was awakened by the noise and violence 
of the shocks. The visitation lasted about two min- 
utes, and the vibration nearly or quite a minute. It 
commenced from the westward, coming gradually, 
and increased in violence until it reached its hight, 
and then passed off as it came, apparently in an east- 
ward direction. Happily no damage was done to 
either persons or property, although the greatest 
consternation prevailed.” 


The shock extended throughout Vermont, and 
through Canada from Port Hope to Sackville, New 
Brunswick. 

FOREIGN. 


Late advices from Mexico represent that country 
as assuming a settled, peaceful condition, under the 
government of Juarez and the new Congress. 

Tue European Conference, proposed by France 
for the settlement of the Roman question, is a fail- 
ure, the other great powers refusing to join in it. 

Tue execution of the three Fenians at Manches- 
ter, England, has produced much excitement among 
the Fenian sympathizers throughout England 
and Ireland. Funeral processions in honor of the 
victims, have been numerous, and have been in- 
terdicted by the Government. Several attempts 
have been made to blow open prisons in which Fe- 
nians are confined. In view of these and other 
outrages, the Cabinet is reported to have determined 
to ask Parliament to suspend the privilege of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus in England, 


Announcements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ax. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 


Branch of 0. C., at 885 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 
of bers, 10. Business, C ce 


Number 





NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The O. C. and branche are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system ComPpiex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. ©. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
335 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


——_— = 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, é 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 


sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, $35 Broad- 
way, New York. 





f 0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 8835 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, &c. In some cares 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents, Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte dev size, 25cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or THe Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE BND OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Goins; A Manual of Instructions for Capturin 
Sar venting animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp., 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mate Continence; 07 Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyrs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Vo.umes or ?He “CircuLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office,] 

Messrs. Trusyer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, bave our Hanp-Boox or THE OnEIDA Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Crrcuzar, and orders for 
our other publications. 





